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Cover photograph: Striated Pardalote perched near its nesting box. The photograph 
was taken by David Mc Donald. 


Pardalotes in Paradise 
Author: David Mc Donald 


In 1987, | decided to erect a couple of Striated Pardalote nesting boxes in an attempt to 
bring more birds into our garden and help to control lerps on our young eucalypts. 


| had observed the activities of Striated Pardalotes in artificial nest sites at John 
Robinson's barn where there were two nest hollows in the barn wall 3 to 4 metres apart 
and approximately 2.7 metres from the ground. An entrance perch of fencing wire 
existed only on one site - the pardalotes were able to obtain sufficient hold on the 
brickwork near the other nest hole and so didn't require a perch there (this would be 
similar to a nest in the natural environment where a creek bank was utilised). 


John Burtonclay also showed me his wooden artificial hollows. These were attached to 
ironbarks again at a similar height. Successful nesting had also occurred in these nest 
boxes. So, not wishing to drill holes in our brickwork, | opted to try out the Burtonclay 
design. 


Two wooden boxes were made with the following internal dimensions: 20 cm wide x 8 cm 
deep x 11.5 cm high. A plastic entrance pipe of 3.1 cm diameter was inserted in the 
upper left-hand front of the box. This pipe was approximately 25 cm long with a 15 cm 
wooden perch taped onto the end. The entrance tunnel can not be made too small (for 
obvious reasons), but, if it is too big, larger birds, sparrows for example, may enter 
and displace the pardalotes. 


One nest box was fixed to our shed facing West and the other was placed on our pergola 
about 2 m from the kitchen window facing North (although, an Easterly aspect or a 
shaded area would probably have been better). It was November 1987 and it took a 
while before any interest was shown. The box near the kitchen window was being lined 
with grasses but the box on the shed was visited a few times and then ignored. It seemed 
a long struggle for the pardalotes to crawl down the pipe (particularly when wet) so | 
shortened it a little. Furious nest-lining activity followed but the weather was already 
getting hot. 


No feeding had occurred in December and we went on Christmas holidays. On our return 
there was little activity and by February, | opened the lid to find 7 addled eggs. One lot of 
4 and another clutch of 3. A disappointing end after a promising start. 


1988 needed a re-think! The nesting box from the shed was relocated onto the pergola 
within 4 m of the ‘kitchen’ nest box. Both pipe entrances were shortened to 8.5 cm. and 
additional timber was placed over the nest boxes to provide shade during the Summer 
heat. 


A good season and a mild year must have been a good ‘kick-off’ for the previously used 
‘kitchen’ box was well under way by early September and the early interest which had 
been shown in the relocated box was replaced by feverish gathering of grasses and the 
lining of this previously unused box. 


By the end of November, 2 clutches had been reared in the previously used box and the 
new box had been home for one brood. By February 6, a third brood had been fledged 
from the new box and a fourth brood had been commenced in the original 'kitchen' box. 


The incubation and fledging of the young took longer than | expected for a bird of that size. 
Woinarski (1985) shows the incubation times as being from 18 to 24 days with 
fledging time from 21 to 25 days. Less than 7 days are required between successful 
fledging and the commencement of another brood. Mention is also made of a'Boom and 
Bust' breeding strategy for Striated Pardalotes under favourable conditions. 


The fledglings usually disperse upon leaving the nest and are seldom seen again. Our 
pergola is however, becoming a Pardalote Paradise as a breeding area for Striated 
Pardalotes. 
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Pardalote nesting box with the lid removed and showing 6 of the 7 addled eggs referred to 
in the article. Copied from a photograph taken by David Mc Donald. 


Notes from Inglewood 
Author: Barbara Salter 


One morning in November last, when driving 2 km. from home along a narrow bitumen 
road closely edged by shrubs and mallee scrub, a smallish Black Wallaby emerged from 
shelter and slowly hopped to the centre of the road, where she stopped, sat up and gazed 
at the approaching vehicle which, of course, had stopped. A few moments later a very 
small Joey came bouncing up to Mama, dived into the pouch, heaved around and settled 
itself with head and tail hanging over the rim. Mama gave another long look at the 
vehicle, then slowly hopped to the far side of the road and disappeared into the scrub. 


| drove on thinking how fortunate it was that | had been present at this charming scene of 
natural innocence instead of the average male driver here, who would have been pleased 
to shoot or run down the unwary Wallaby. | could only hope that she might live long 
enough to learn the unhappy fact that FEAR of the Human may be her only insurance for 
survival in our bush. 


On 24 February, 1989, my sister Margaret Watts, disabled by a broken arm, was 
waiting in my carport for me to emerge from my house to drive her downtown. 
Suddenly, a fast-wriggling small snake flashed past her feet and disappeared. | looked 
behind the birdseed bins that line the walls but | could see no snake; however, a1 1/2 
inch (4 cm.), fat, soft, pointed tail, beautifully patterned with lengthwise stripes was 
found wriggling vigorously on the concrete by our feet; this appeared to be the tail of a 
Gecko. Mystery! We had not seen a Gecko and the snake had moved so quickly that 
Margaret had not had time to see if it was carrying a victim. When we returned home 3 
hours later, | looked behind the bins again and found a young Brown Snake (black head; 
the back a soft brown and the underneath creamy), !5 inches (40 cm.) long, caught in a 
mouse-trap and dead. It was smooth and slim, displaying no Gecko-like bulges. The 
mystery that must remain unsolved is why did a Gecko's lively tail suddenly appear 
immediately after the snake passed by? | have been unable to find a tail-less Gecko to 
date, though the one which lived behind a length of wood against my house wall is no 
longer there. 


A house on a concrete slab gives easy entry to unwelcome visitors. Scorpions are found 
quite often, especially in the bedroom. White-tailed spiders are fairly common, 
generally running rapidly on the carpet, but once waiting for me in bed. Centipedes are 
easy to see and the Red-backed Spiders who live just outside the doors and windows can 
catch even large specimens. Possibly | need an indoor resident Chough! 


Since early January, 1989, the Ironbarks in the Inglewood-Kingower district have 
blossomed more heavily than | have known in my 8 years residence. While honeyeaters 
have been sadly scarce and | have surveyed thousands of trees hoping to see a Regent 
without success (although | did find one Little Friarbird) many hundreds of White- 
browed Wood-swallows and their flying young and thousands of lorikeets, mainly Musk 
but with good numbers of Purple-crowned and Little, have flocked to the feast of nectar 
and of insects attracted to the flowers. Dusky Wood-swallows, Scissors-grinders, 
Willie Wagtails, Black-faced and Little (White-bellied) Cuckoo-shrikes and even a 
Rufous Songlark have been observed taking insects close to the blossoms. In February, 
the Box Mistletoe began to flower heavily, producing an abundance of nectar; this 
brought the Purple-gaped Honeyeaters out from their Mallee scrub fastness and the 
lorikeets and wood-swallows also joined in. Finally, the Grey Boxes burst out but this 
blossom attracts mainly the small birds. At the same time the lowly and abundant 


Cassinia arcuata , the Chineebush, has produced cascades of tiny brownish flowers. | 
have eaten these flowers and have detected no taste of sweetness, yet, in spite of the 
abundance of other blossoms, these shrubs are extraordinarily attractive to birds. | 
have seen Eastern. Rosellas, Red-rumped Parrots, Musk and Little Lorikeets, Red 
Wattlebirds, Brown -headed, Fuscous and Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters poking at the 
flowers and can only assume that the birds are able to obtain a particularly nutritious 
pollen therefrom. | have heard some naturalists dismiss the Cassinia as a 'pest' but this 
is not so! As well as providing food, it is used as a nesting site by species such as 
Gilbert's and Rufous Whistlers, Willie Wagtail, Honeyeaters, Blue Wren, Silvereye and 
even White-browed Babbler; as well, it is generally the first species to regenerate in 
places cleared by gold miners in our forest, providing some cover for the bare ground, 
shelter for later regenerating species and retarding dust blowing and soil erosion. 


Excursion ‘Report’: Mt. Hotham 


The hiker leading the poet and a young friend at Mt. Hotham. The photograph was taken 
by John Lindner. Some further details are given in the poem on the next page. 


Alex Stone's Hiking Trip 
(with apologies to Banjo Paterson and with the permission of the hiker) 


‘Twas Alex Stone of Bendigo who caught the hiking craze. 

He turned his deaf ear to his wife, a trick that served him many days, 
He dressed himself in hiking clothes, quite dreadful to be seen, 

For some were patched and some were torn, and some were khaki green. 
He asked Rob Watkins "Could he join with Field Nats and the like?" 

A shaken Watkins asked, white-faced, "Excuse me, can you hike?" 


"See here young man", said Alex Stone, "from Pucka to the sea, 

From Royal Park to Seymour Camp, there's none could hike like me. 
With Sam Browne belt and buttons bright, me peaked cap and me cane, 
I'd hike those raw recruits all day, then hike them home again. 

With blistered soles, their socks all holes, I'd hike them in all weather, 
And spite of pain and pelting rain, we'd hike for days together. 


The sort of thing you're planning Sir, to me would be a song!" 
"Then come along" Rob Watkins said, "It seems you can't go wrong." 


‘Twas Alex Stone from Bendigo who thought the Twins he'd try, 
But 'ere he'd toiled up half the way, he heaved a mighty sigh! 

But toiling on and on and on, till almost at the top, 

He crawled up there on hands and knees, wife begging him to stop! 


Then trouble struck. Alas, he lost his balance and foothold, 

And down that mountain like a stone, he rolled and rolled and rolled. 
He shaved a stump by half an inch, he hit an old white box 

Rob Watkins left there in the Spring, he'd stuffed it in the rocks 
To keep Australia beautiful when he finished up his lunch, 

But wombats dug it out again - Stone copped an awful crunch! 


He struck a stone that threw him right across a fallen tree; 
He rolled beside a precipice as close as close could be; 

And then as Alex Stone let out a wild despairing shriek, 

He landed, bruised and shaken in the bottom of a creek. 


'Twas Alex Stone from Bendigo who sought his own abode 

That perched above the Blowhard beside the mountain road. 

Said he, "I've had some rugged hikes and dreadful wounds, you bet! 
But this is sure the derndest hike that I've encountered yet. 

I'll give that hiking game away" he said with many a groan, 

"The city streets are good enough henceforth for Alex Stone." 


NAS. 
The above verses were written up at Mt. Hotham as a possible 'skit' for our last evening 


together there, but they were not needed then and we have been encouraged to share them 
with other club members. 


Bird Observers Group Report 
Author: Nancy Stone 


When John Robinson is guest speaker at the Bird Observers Group meeting, members 
know that they are in for a most enjoyable evening (for the writer of these notes, his 
talk on 'Bird Impressions of Coliban Park', March 6, 1987, remains one of the most 
delightful, in retrospect, that we have had). John's unaffected manner of speaking 
almost obscures the sound construction of his speech, the wealth of knowledge he 
possesses, and the scientific integrity of his approach to any problem. 


On Friday, February 3, 1989, he spoke to us on the Wedge-tailed Eagle (Aquila audax ), 
protesting that he really knew nothing about it, but had simply tried over the past 20 
years, when he saw this bird, to understand why it was there and what it was doing. His 
accumulated knowledge provided us with a very informative and entertaining hour. his 
interest in Aquila audax , a bird equivalent in size to the largest Aquilas in the world, 
was aroused as he watched two friends and members of the Bendigo Field Naturalists 
Club, Dale Gibbons and Roy Speechley, training 2 young Wedge-tailed Eagles in Falconry. 


By temperament, John considers these birds to be wary and secretive and yet they are 
not obviously nervous in close contact with humans, appearing to be almost indifferent. 
They are strongly territorial; John considers their habit of soaring could be a 
territorial display - "they are not just up there enjoying the flight", he said. A 
spectacular mating display takes place in late Winter. Adult males would weigh 6 to 8 
Ibs.(2.5 to 3.5 kg.) yet they are not big eaters, hunting perhaps every second day (2 
rabbits per week would be sufficient for the average female). 


Wedge-tailed Eagles are mostly seen in pairs; if an eagle is seen alone, this could be an 
immature bird, while 4 or so together is probably a pair with last year's young. Broods 
are mostly 1 or 2 - only once has John observed 3 nestlings ready to fly. Groups of 30 
‘ or more have been observed around kangaroo shooters' carcase heaps, in Red Kangaroo 
country; as Red Kangaroo habitat is not really Wedge-tailed Eagle habitat, it would seem 
likely that they are scavenging parties of immature birds which have come perhaps 100 
miles (more than 150 km.)to clean up after the shooters. 


Although these eagles are to be found everywhere in Australia, they must have open 
country in which to hunt. John cannot recall looking skywards in the Cooper Basin, for 
instance, and not seeing an eagle. On the other hand, in Tropical rainforests, he could 
recall seeing perhaps 7 in 7 months. 


He thinks there are about 50 pairs nesting within a radius of 50 miles (80 km.)from 
Bendigo. He avoids approaching an eagle's nest in which there might be young birds, or 
even being seen from a distance, lest the parents fly off for maybe a couple of hours and 
the youngsters die of exposure to cold or heat. 


Peter Allen expressed the warm thanks of members to John for his comprehensive and 
enjoyable speech. Several slides had been shown by John. Many interesting 
observations were received at the meeting, and the Bird of the Night was another 
widespread and notable bird, the Brolga. 


Cultivating terrestrial orchids 
Author: Tom Patullo 


Part 1: January Events - Potting up 


The biggest job in the terrestrial orchid grower's calendar would have been completed by 
the end of January. The storing up of the ingredients of the 'Basic Mix', namely: leaf- 
mould, mountain soil, buzzer chips, and coarse sieved sand, would have been completed 
several weeks before and the mix kept moist since then. 


For those growers who have tubers of their own from last year's growing season, it is 
advisable to have completed their potting-up by mid-December. Potting-up early 
avoids the need to store tubers, a practice which can be tricky. However, there are 
several varieties of terrestrials which are late-Summer or early-Autumn flowering 
and these orchids need to be potted in November, but more about this later. Of course, 
what we were all waiting for when | wrote this article, was the issue of tuber 'serves' 
from the Melbourne Orchid Club's tuber bank, an event which occurs every year and 
provides us with the tubers we have ordered for $1 a 'serve', subject to the availability 
of tubers which are donated to the tuber bank by other growers. 


The necessary number of pots is gathered and kept handy, previously selected as follows: 
Black plastic; 4" to 6" diameter; either normal shape or ‘squat pots'; with adequate 
drainage holes; preferably, with a reinforced rim around the top. So let's begin, with a 
piece of old shade-cloth cut roughly to the size and shape of the bottom of the pot and 
placed to prevent the mix trickling out through the drain holes, we proceed to fill the pot 
with the 'Basic Mix' which was prepared earlier to the following formula: 

1 measure of leaf-mould 

1 measure of mountain soil 

1 measure of buzzer chips, partly composted 

2 measures of coarse sand, sieved to remove clay 
To this mixture is added 1 tablespoon of Blood and Bone for every 5 litres of mix. It is 
all mixed thoroughly - the pots are filled to within 3 cm. of the top, firmed slightly and 
the tubers are placed in the pot. Ten to 12 tubers are sufficient in a 6" pot for the lush 
growers such as Pterostylis nutans or Pterostylis curta , while for the smaller plants, 
such as Pterostylis nana , or Pterostylis concinna, up to 20 tubers may be placed in a 6" 
pot - less in a smaller pot. 


If the tubers have already 'shot', this will be a growing shoot, not a root, so handle 
carefully and place the tuber with the growing shoot upwards. Cover the tubers with 2 
cm. of mix, firm slightly and water well. Be sure to label the pot with the orchid name, 
pot number, and any other data you may think relevant, such as tuber source, number 
of tubers in the pot, and date of planting. This pot number and other data can then be 
transferred to a card index system or a record book, for later information. The final act 
is to mulch the pot with chopped-up pine needles or Casuarina needles and place in a 
shade house. Measures must be taken to protect your orchids from slugs and snails. 
Damage can also be done by cats and dogs by knocking the pots over. 


A further word about the late Summer and early Autumn flowering orchids - there are 
several of our terrestrials which flower early in the year and of course, to enable them 
to reach the flowering stage in their correct season, their tubers must be potted-up 
early in November. This | did with a number of early varieties | have in my collection 
and ‘surprise, surprisel' | had four flower stems appear by the middle of January. 


My last late-flowering orchid in my collection, the Austral Ladies Tresses, had barely 
finished flowering before the early varieties had come up. With a comprehensive 
terrestrial collection we can have flowers every month of the year - never a dull 
moment! For the beginner there is the never-ending wonder of the fresh new shoots 
pushing their way up through the mulch on top of the pot. 


A few orchid facts for the beginner to remember: do not be disappointed if some of your 
orchids do not flower in their first year, there are a couple of reasons why this may 
happen. Firstly, the tubers you obtained may have been juvenile, first year or even 
second year grown from seed. A clue to this is the size of the tuber that was potted-up, 
the plump, full-sized tubers are always more likely to produce flowering plants. This 
does not mean that we should discard any small tubers, because tubers are hard to obtain 
and the small tubers can be potted-up to grow into larger tubers for next year. Never 
throw away any orchid material at all if it may possibly grow. The second reason why 
some orchids are shy flowerers is that they may belong to the Cauline group of the 
terrestrial Pterostylis genus of orchids. These greenhood orchids naturally produce 
both flowering plants and non-flowering plants and the tubers cannot be distinguished 
from each other. 


One of our local orchids, Pterostylis 
revoluta, the Autumn Greenhood is a 
member of this group; also, it is 
usually, in nature, a very shy flowerer 
in some seasons although in other years 
it can be prolific. Even though the 
ground may be covered with basal 
leaves, these leaves denote the non 
-flowering plants. The flowering plants 
_ have no basal leaves but produce a 
flower stem which rises up from the 
ground and generally carries stem 
leaves or bracts which develop along the 
stem as it grows taller. 


(to be continued) 


A flowering plant of Pterostylis revoluta., the 
Autumn Greenhood. Copied from a photograph 
taken by Tom Patullo. 


Bird Notes and Observations 
from the Bird Observers Group meeting, February 3, 1989. 


Highlights 

Little Button Quail, nest with 4 eggs, near Redesdale, 18/12/88 

Glossy Ibis, 3, North Calivil, 19/1/89 

Great Crested Grebe nesting, Lake Eppalock, 4/12/88 

Blue-billed ducks with young, our first local nesting record, 4/2/89 (details next 
month). 


Special Project Birds 

White-winged Triller, 1 female, Eaglehawk, 12/12/88 

Pallid Cuckoo, 1 juvenile, Inglewood, 21/12/88 and 23/1/89 

Little Falcon, 15 records - some retrospective (1988), 7 since 1/1/89 


Other Birds 

Dollarbird, 1, Rheola, 3 & 4/1/89 

Dollarbird, 1, Strathfieldsaye, January 1989 

Dollarbird, pair nesting, Bridgewater, 8 & 26/1/89 

Banded Plover, 12, near Leichardt, 15/1/89 

Little Corella, 1, Goornong area, 4/12/88 

Little Corella, 1, Kennington, 30/1/89 

Corella (Long-billed?), 2+, Castlemaine, 1/2/89 

Collared Sparrowhawk, 1, Notley's Picnic Reserve (Whipstick), 24/1/89 
White-eared Honeyeater, 2, Flora Hill (garden), January 1989 

Welcome Swallow, 500+, Calivil, 29/1/89 

Mistletoebird, 1 male, Fryerstown, 22/1/89 

Willie Wagtail, 1, Castlemaine (in town), 22/1/89 

Variegated Wren, 1 nesting, Inglewood, December 1989 

Rufous Songlark, nesting (3 eggs), Strathfieldsaye, 31/12/88 

Crested Shriketit, probably nesting, Strathfieldsaye, 27/1/89 

Nankeen Night Heron, up to 6, Inglewood area, November 1988 - January 1989 
Collared Sparrowhawk, Brown Goshawk, Australian Raven, and Grey Currawong 
observed feeding on cicadas, Strathfieldsaye, 31/12/88 

Spinetailed Swift, 5 sightings, 50 to 200, Inglewood-Kingower district, between 
December 17, 1988 and January 23, 1989 

Spinetailed Swift, 15 to 20, Calivil, 23/1/89 


Lists submitted 

Nesting records, Bendigo, various dates. 

22 other lists submitted including Challenge Bird Count result (Bendigo team), 141 
species, 4/12/88 


Notes 

Dollarbirds are regular visitors in small numbers to the district and 3 reports were 
made at the meeting, but nesting reports are few. A young Dollarbird was observed being 
fed near the Loddon at Bridgewater; the parent feeding the young bird by regurgitation. 


A large flock of Welcome Swallows (about 500 birds) was seen just before a 
thunderstorm at Calivil - the sort of behaviour we associate with Swifts. The Swallows 
were perched ‘shoulder to shoulder' on 2 powerlines for a length of 75 metres and more 
were flying over. 


A Little Button Quail was seen on a grassy basalt plain near the Coliban River on 
December 18. It was reported that the bird was flushed from a nest containing 4 eggs. 
The Little Button Quail is an irregular visitor to this district, apparently irrupting 
from further inland and most often seen in the North and West of the district. Breeding 
has only been confirmed once before in our area. 


This month there were 3 separate reports of Collared Sparrowhawks, 2 from the 
Strathfieldsaye area and 1 from Notley's Picnic Reserve in the Whipstick. One bird was 
reported to be chasing after White-plumed Honeyeaters whilst another observer 
reported that cicadas were the prey. This observer also reported that the Collared 
Sparrowhawks disappeared with the arrival of 3 Brown Goshawks. The Goshawks were 
also seen harassing Grey Currawongs. 


Look out for Colour-banded Silvereyes 
Author: Tom Burton 


As part of my continuing study of Silvereyes, their food and their movements, | am 
banding the legs of any Silvereyes | catch with coloured bands. 


If you see any Silvereyes bearing coloured bands, please record the locality, date and 
colours of the bands. The colours will represent the site where the bird was banded and 
so we will gain some idea of the movements of the Silvereyes. 


Please send this information to: Tom Burton, Bendigo College of Advanced Education, PO 
Box 199, Bendigo 3550 or telephone 403577(Work) or 425518(A.H.) 


Notice: Mammal Survey Group Excursion 
Author: Bill Holsworth 


The Mammal Survey Group plans to trap mammals in the Melville's Caves Park area 
starting at 2pm. on April 22 (Saturday) setting out traps, and that evening they will be 
searching with spotlights for mammals. All members of the BFNC are welcome to come 
for the evening of spotlighting and to camp overnight. For the next 7 nights, some 
members will camp overnight and check the traps by 9 am. each morning. There will be 
another evening of spotlighting on 29 April (Saturday), camping overnight, and the 
traps will be picked up starting at 9 am. on 30 April (Sunday). Again, all members of 
the BFNC are welcome. 


Camping location: We will be camping on the property of Bruce Needs. To get there 
from Bendigo, drive to Inglewood, then through Kingower on the road to Melville's Caves. 
About 0.6 km. after crossing a small bridge there is a small timber house. At 0.7 km. on 
the right-hand side is a gate into Bruce Needs block. The gate is obscured by shrubs and 
regrowth but there is a twin yellow gum by the gate. Notices will be posted to direct you 
to the camping area. If you see the Cemetery Road sign, you've gone 1.2 km. too far! 


Note: Campers must bring their own water. If you plan to come spotlighting or 


camping, please ‘phone either Cynthia Watkins (434891) or Bill Holsworth 
(434063). 
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Excursion report: Tang Tang Swamp 
Author: Win Demeo 


On Sunday 26 February, 11 club members and friends went to the Tang Tang and 
Whinghee swamps. On the road, 2 brolgas were sighted. We walked right around the 
Tang Tang. The water has gone down a lot since we were there last. During the morning 
we saw Royal Spoonbills, Egrets, a lot of Swans, White-faced and White-necked Herons, 
Hoary-headed and Australian Grebe, Brown Treecreeper, Little Eagle, Swamp Harrier, 
Brown Falcon, Pelicans, Black Ducks and Wood Duck, Nankeen Night Herons, Choughs, 
Willie Wagtail, Red-rumped Parrot, Ibis, and Pied and Black Cormorants. After lunch 
the more energetic people waded back through the swamp to look at the nest that the 
Wallace boys had found in the morning. It was a Swan's nest with eggs in it. In the 
afternoon we went to the Whinghee. A lot of trees are dead because the owners have 
banked up the water so that they can irrigate from it. We walked right around it with 
some difficulty because there were parts where we had to wade through mud and slush. 
There were a lot of water birds including many Pelicans. 


Thanks to Bruce Wallace for organising the outing and thanks also to the people who 
helped me through the mud. 


Whirrakee 
Author: Bobbie Malone on behalf of the Whirrakee ‘Assembly Line’ 


Upon arrival at Tess and Tom Patullo's home ready to prepare the Jan/Feb issue of 
Whirrakee, we noticed that, instead of a table covered with neatly stacked pages and 
covers of the Whirrakee, there was a pile of Sunshine Yellow magazines already 
collated and stapled. So we all sat down and discussed the new format. We were very 
impressed with its neatness, larger print and the utilisation of both inside and outside 
covers and felt sure that the other members would be as pleased with the quality of our 
new Whirrakee as we were. 


As in all advances in technology, we were concerned that our little group would become 
redundant but, when saner thought prevailed we realised that, as ex officio postal 
sorters, there was still a useful niche for us. 


One thing in closing; how will Tess and Tom explain to their grand-children, the bare 
track in the carpet around their kitchen table? 


Keep up the good work! 
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Committee Report 15/2/89 


1 Summary of the April 1988 Phase 1 Preliminary Report of the Joint Task Force 
on Intractable Waste; available at the Ministry for Planning and Environment, 391 
Hargreaves Street, Bendigo. 


2 Environmental Effects Statement for the proposed Fosterville Gold Project. The 
Club's response has been prepared and will be forwarded to Huntly and Strathfieldsaye 
Shires, Conservation Forests and Lands (Bendigo), and the Loddon-Campaspe Regional 
Planning Authority. 


3 il ndigo: the books are selling well. 


4 Supper duty (April meeting): Mr. A Young; Mrs. V Rowley; Mrs. Graham 


Excursion: Wychitella State Park, 14 May 1989 
Leader: Bob Johnston 


We plan to leave Havelin Street at 10 am. and will travel through Bridgewater, 
Inglewood and Wedderburn where we will be joined by Bob Johnston who will be our 
leader as we explore the Wychitella State Park. Total distance is 78 km. Bring morning 
and afternoon tea; lunch; binoculars. 


Excursion: Mt. Kosciusko National Park, Late January 1990 
Leaders: Bruce Wallace; Rob Watkins 


Following this year's successful week spent at Mt. Hotham, interest has been shown in 
another similar trip early next year. 


It has been proposed that we visit Mt. Kosciusko National Park, with accommodation at 
either Charlotte's Pass or in a ski lodge, some time in the latter part of January 1990. 


The organisers want an early expression of the amount of interest in such an excursion; 
in particular, how many members would be able to participate if such a trip was 
planned? Could interested members please contact Rob Watkins (434891) or Bruce 
Wallace (467325) indicating their interest in this proposal? ; 
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Mo MRS ROB FILLEH 
28 HOWSTOM ST 


BEME TGQ 7 
Diary ~ 
Meetings 
Wednesday April 12 ‘South of Cape Horn'. Helen Burgess will take us through 
this sub-Antarctic region. 
Wednesday May 10 ‘Correas'. Geoff Sitch will introduce us to the different 


species, their habitats and their adaptability to cultivation. 
Wednesday June 14 ‘Fungi and their habitats'. Gary Cheers. 


Bird Observers Group 
Friday May 5, 7:30 pm, Department of Agriculture, Epsom. Bird of the Night: The 
Pelican. 


Botany Group 
Thursday April 27, 7:30 pm, J. Kellam's home, 7 Patrick Street, Bendigo. 


Mammal Survey Group 
Thursday April 20,7:30 pm, G Hill's home, 31 Curnow Street, Golden Square. 


Committee meeting 
Wednesday April 19, 8:00 pm, Helene Boon's home, Kamarooka. 


Excursions 

Saturday April 15, Ballarat Wildlife and Reptile Park at 11:00 am at the corner of 
Fussel and York Streets, Ballarat. From Ballarat, travel towards Melbourne on the 
Western Highway to East Ballarat High School; turn right into Fussel Street - York 
Street is the third cross-road down Fussel Street. Greg Parker will be our guide as he 
shows us his collection of reptiles and other wildlife. After lunch we will inspect the old: 
iron mine and the restoration work that has been carried out. Leader: Greg Binns. 


Note that this is a Saturday excursion and that the meeting place is in Ballarat! Entry 
Fee to the Wildlife Park is: Adults $5; Children $2 (10% discount applies for groups 
of more than 20). 


May 14 Wychitella State Park - leader: Bob Johnston; meet at 10 am, 
Havelin Street. 


June 18 Discovering Fungi at Bullarto - leaders: Reg Smart & Gary Cheers. 


